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@ Ask your Hardie dealer. Write for your copy 
of the new Hardie 1944 Catalog showing Har- 
die Sprayers in many models and sizes avail- 
able today. 


THE HARDIE MFG. COMPANY 


Hudson, Mich., Los Angeles, Calif., Portland, Oregon 
Export Dept., Book Tower, Detroit, Mich. . - 
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Weather conditions this past 
[mm = season caused a great deal of rus- 
seting to many varieties of apples 
in most sections East of the 
Rockies. On top of this, the heavy 
frequent spraying of strong dilu- 
: tions of caustic Liquid Lime Sul- 
a fur increased this damage, result- 
ing in a big reduction in the value 
of the apple crop because of poor 
finish and poor color. Much of 
this loss was preventable in a sea- 
son where A-grade apples brought 
unusually high prices. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS | 
ee DRY LIME SULFUR 


Apple growers who, during the 
> past season, used S-W Dry Lime Sul- 


fur instead of caustic Liquid Lime 
Sulfur as a spray for apple scab at 









er dilutions recommended by us, pro- 
* eS duced a high percentage of A-grade 


apples, free from russet and of finer 

finish and full color. There is a reason 

a for the difference in results—the fact 
that S-W Dry Lime Sulfur is chem- 







ically pure, double-filtered Liquid 


REDUCE ARSENICAL INJURY WITH setts toc rapt decomposition o 
the calcium polysulfides, and conse- 


S-W Safe-N-Lead quently reduces russeting of the fruit. 


In the scab sprays after the bloom, use S-W Safe-N-Lead and reduce 
arsenical injury ¢o the foliage. Your best and safest combination is, therefore, 


S-W Dry Lime Sulfur, Safe-N-Lead and S-W Arsenate of Lead. 4 ‘RB F F 0 R F UW A N p F p r9) 
Onder Early ta $Y 









‘7 
Write at once for free’ folders 


on this scientific spray program. 


WHE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Insecticide Dept. 


pect Ave. 







AND IT DEMANDS 


A HUGE NEW PERFECT FRUIT! 
POSTWAR MARKET & 
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@ Top grade fruits have always been the big money 
fy makers. And now, with fast freeze, dehydration and 
{ : other processing methods being .developed on an 
Hi undreamed of scale, unblemished products are more y 
essential than ever. Record-breaking quantities will have Cla 
. ive 
to be produced for this giant new market. Never has a thee 
greater challenge been laid before the fruit grower : — 
i Fiaese. 
to plan ahead for graded-up prceduction through Keep your present equipment operating effi- abe tetas = 
Re ciently. See your Myers dealer if you need i | 
scientific pest control. repair or replacement parts. They are avail- oift 
You can count on Myers sturdy power sprayers—today able for every Myers Sprayer ever built. - 
or postwar—to meet the strictest requirements of any si 5 frie 
spraying job. Consult your Myers dealer about your male OFF 
postwar plans or present needs. she 
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THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. CO. 


780 Church Street ¢ Ashland, Ohio 3sc;3 


SPRAYERS—PUMPS ee 
WATER SYSTEMS—HAY UNLOADING TOOLS = 
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HERE IS A CHRISTMAS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU AS A FRUIT-GROWER 


T IS an age-old truth that in giving to a friend, you give double the joy to 
yourself. This being true it seems to us that there must be many fruit growers 
who would welcome the opportunity to make the approaching Yuletide an 
especially happy one for some friend or neighbor who may also be a fruit 
grower. But how? To this natural question a very happy and appropriate an- 
swer has been found. And here it is: Give a friend or neighbor a year's mem- 
bership in your State Horticultural Society as a Christmas gift. 
Such a gift to a friend or neighbor has probably never before occurred to 
you. But can you think of a better or a more appropriate gift among fruit 


growers? . 
Here are some of the many benefits such a gift will bring to the friend 
you select for such a heart-warming remembrance: 


% Your State Horticultural Society serves as an educational organization, 
thus your gift will result in your friend being kept abreast of the times 
on all matters relative to fruit production, harvesting, storage and mar- 
keting problems. By attending the Society's meetings, he will. get cur- 
rent information not available to him elsewhere. 


%& A second and very important benefit is a fraternal one. Among fruit 
growers there is a mutual interest in each other's welfare, characterized 
by an utter lack of selfishness. Among the benefits, therefore, of belong- 
ing to a State Society, and attending its meetings, are those that come 
from meeting fellow growers and discussing mutual problems. 


% In joining a State Society, your friend will become part of an organiza- 
tion which gives encouragement and support to all agencies looking 
toward the betterment of the fruit industry. Every fruit grower should 
be a part of this great widening influence. 


% Asa member your friend will receive a copy of the Proceedings of the 
Society containing many important horticultural papers, and the So- 
ciety will subscribe in your friend's name to AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER—the nation's fruit magazine—for a period of one year. 


THE GIFT CARD OF MEMBERSHIP 
WILL BEAR YOUR NAME 


Your State Society will play the role of Santa 
Claus by notifying your friend that he has been 
given a Christmas gift of a year's membership 
through your kindness and generosity. This notifica- 
tion will be sent to your friend on a Christmas 
card (such as herewith reproduced in miniature) 
and this gift card of membership will bear your 
name as the giver. 

Isn't this just about the most fruitful Christmas 
gift anyone could give to a friend and fellow 
grower? Since Christmas time will soon be here, 
select the person you want to honor with this 
friendly Yuletide gift and send his name to the 
Secretary of your State Society whose name, ad- 
dress and membership fees appear on page 6, 
together with your check for your friend's member- 
ship. Santa Claus will do the rest. 
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_ Vol. 63, No. 12, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, published monthly by American Fruit Grower Publish- 
ing Co., 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Subscription rates: Domestic, except Cleveland, 3 years 
$ ne year, 50 cents. Cleveland, Canada and foreign, $1.00 per year. Single copy, i0 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Cleveland, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Mount Morris, Illinois. Printed in U. S. A. 
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ARKANSAS STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY 


Thomas Rothrock, Sec'y, Springdale, 
Ark: 


Membership Fee. 





$1.00 
* 
CONNECTICUT POMOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY 
H. C. C. Miles, Sec'y, Milford, Conn. 
Membership Fee... ........$2.00 

* 

IDAHO STATE HORTICULTUR- 
AL SOCIETY 
George L. Yost, Sec'y, Emmett, Idaho 
Membership Fee. _......$1.00 
* 


_ ILLINOIS STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY 
C. C. Mast, Sec'y, Quincy, Minois 
Membership Fee... $1.00 
* 


INDIANA HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY 

Monroe McCown, Sec'y, Lafayette, In- 

diana 

Membership Fee 
“fy 

IOWA STATE HORTICULTUR- 

AL SOCIETY 


R. S. Herrick, Sec'y, State House, Des 
Moines, lowa 


....$1.00 


Membership Fee __ _..-$1.00 
* 

KANSAS STATE HORTICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY 


George W. Kinkead, Sec'y, Capitol 
Building, Topeka, Kansas 


Membership Fee ......-.$1.00 
* 

KENTUCKY STATE HORTICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY 


W. W. Magill, Sec'y, Lexington, Ken- 
‘tucky 


Membership Fee 
* 


MARYLAND. STATE HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY 


A. F. Vierheller, Sec'y, College Park, 
Maryland 


Membership Fee 
* 


MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT 

GROWERS' ASSOCIATION 

W. R. Cole, Sec'y, Amherst, Mass. 

Membership Fee... $1.00 
* 


MINNESOTA FRUIT GROW- 
__ERS' ASSOCIATION 
_ J.D. Winters, Sec'y, Mound, Minnesota 


Membership Fee... $1.00 


....$1.00 


Pe $t.00 



































WHERE TO SEND 


YOUR CHRISTMAS. 


GIFT MEMBER- 
SHIPS 


HERE IS A LIST OF STATE SO- 
CIETIES, ADDRESSES AND 
MEMBERSHIP FEES 

ie v 


“Read About the “Christmas 
Opportunity for You as-a Fruit 
Grower" on page 5 of this issue. 
Then locate your State Horticul- 
tural Society listed on this page 
and send in gift memberships to 
the secretary with your check to 
cover membership fees. The So- 
ciety's secretary will then notify 
the recipient of your membership 
gift by means of an attractive 
Christmas card informing him 
that he has been made a mem- 
ber as a Christmas gift from you. 
Act now—and Santa Claus will 
do the rest. 
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MISSOURI STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY 


"W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec'y, Columbia, 
Missouri 
Membership Fee... $1.00 


MONTANA HORTICULTURAL. 

SOCIETY 

George L. Knight, Sec'y, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Membership Fee... $1.00 
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'Membership Fee 









NEBRASKA STATE HORTICUL. 

TURAL SOCIETY 

E H. H rt, Sec'y, U f 
pri “Eabrg Ties a yori! 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Membership Fee... 
* 

NEW YORK STATE HORTICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY 


Roy P. McPherson, Sec'y, LeRoy, New 
York 


$1.00 


* 
NORTH DAKOTA STATE HOR. 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Harry A. Graves, Sec'y, State College 
Station, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Membership Fee... 

“ 
OHIO STATE HORTICULTUR- 
AL SOCIETY 


Frank H. Beach, Sec'y, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 


Membership Fee... 
* 
PENINSULA HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY 
Dr. T. F. Manns, Sec'y, Box 425, New- 
ark, Del. 


Membership Fee...............-........... $1.00 
* 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE HOR- 

TICULTURAL SOCIETY 

John U. Ruef, Sec'y, State College, Pa. 

Membership Fee............................§2.00 
* 


_...$1.00 


-$3.00 


RHODE ISLAND FRUIT GROW. : 


ERS' ASSOCIATION 
E. P. Christopher, Sec'y, Kingston, R.I. 


Membership Fee... $1.00 
* 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HOR- 

TICULTURAL SOCIETY 


W. A. Simmons, oer. Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak. 


Membetship Fee.......... ....$1.00 


TENNESSEE STATE HORTICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY © 

G. M. Bentley, Sec'y, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Membership Fee................-....... $1.00 
* 

UTAH STATE HORTICULTUR- 

AL SOCIETY 

A. Stark, Sec'y, Logan, Utah 

Membership Fee................-....... $1.00 
* 

WISCONSIN STATE HORTI- 

CULTURAL SOCIETY 


H. J. Rahmlow, Sec'y, 424 University 
Farm Place, Madison, Wis. 


Membership Fee... $1.00 








$3.00 
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By JOHN CHANDLER 


SELLING APPLES UNDER THE CEILING 


Executive Secretary, National Apple Institute 


Pr ICE ceilings on apples have 
now been in operation a month. 
Although it will not be possible 
to know the effects of these 
regulations on apple distribu- 
tion until a full year has rolled 
by, nevertheless it may well be 
worthwhile to survey the situa- 
tion as It appears today. 

On October 22nd, 1943, when 
the ceilings first shut in, the 
apple market was substantially 
higher than was allowed under 
the price regulations and it 
was natural therefore that 
growers everywhere — should 
twist and turn trying to find le- 
gitimate ways of maintaining 
the prices to which they had 
become accustomed. The pro- 
visions of Amendment 9, M.I’. 
R. 426 were diligently studied 
by all. Among other things, it 
was found that by making de- 
liveries intra-state, either to 
intermediate handlers or retail- 
ers, (L.C.L.) growers and ship- 
pers could get returns higher 
than the prescribed F. O. B. 
prices by performing some of 
the services for which the 
wholesalers margin was estab- 
lished. In carlot inter-state 
shipments it was found more 
dificult for the grower to get 
higher returns. About the only 
loophole which appeared was 
by selling at auction in the ter- 
minal markets. The regulations 
specifically provided that the 
auction could charge the inter- 
mediate handler’s price, then 
after deducting the receiver’s 
charge and the auction charge, 
a slightly larger return could 
be made to the shipper than he 
would have received by selling 
F.O.B. 

Undoubtedly the very short apple 


crop, now indicated as 31% smaller 
DECEMBER, 1943 


than the 1942 crop, has made the 
imposition of price ceilings infinitely 
more difficult both for O.P.A. and 
the apple industry. Even before the 
ceilings went into effect, there was 
an unusually heayy demand for ap- 
ples, particularly because our armed 
forces alone will use roughly fifteen 
million bushels of apples in one form 
or another, partly because of short- 
ages of other fruits and partly be- 
cause a great many people have more 
money to spend. Add to this the un- 
usually short apple crop and we have 
conditions which have not existed in 
the apple industry for a generation. 

Furthermore, apple growers every- 
where have been hard put to it for 
the past decade to make both ends 
meet. The industry as-a whole has 
been consistently losing money since 
the depression started. When the 
1943 selling season opened up with 
favorable prospects, it is no wonder 
that apple growers generally were 
chagrined to realize that the exigen- 
cies of war were going to prevent 
them from = staging the recovery 
which was almost within their grasp. 

We see two developments accom- 
panying price control of apples which 
have disturbing long view implica- 
tions. Since there is one maximum 
price and that price is below the level 
at which the better grades would nor- 
mally sell under existing conditions, 
practically all sound apples sell at the 
ceiling price, with the result that the 
price incentive to put up Fancy packs 
with real consumer appeal is entirely 
lacking. Therefore there is a natural 
tendency to market apples with just 
enough sizing, grading and packing 
to secure the maximum allowed price. 
There are a few fine packs of good 
apples in the markets today. Most 
of the apples offered the public are 
mixed as to color, size, and quality ; 
thus price control, although holding 
down the price, is having a dampening 
effect on the consumer appeal of 
apples. 

Another dangerous consequence of 


price control for apples has to do with 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


the fixed monthly price increases, in- 
troduced into the order in an effort 
to assyre a supply of apples through- 
out the year. Since growers and ship- 
pers know these mark-ups are com- 
ing, when they will come, and just 
how much they will amount to, it is 
only natural that they should hold 
their apples as long as they can, in 
order to get the highest possible price. 
This is tending to keep apples off the 
market during these early months 
when normally the demand and move- 
ment is heaviest. and it is our belief 
that many apples will be kept past 
their peak and offered to the public 
in an unsatisfactory condition. 

These two consequences of- price 
control—poorly and packed 
apples, and apples held beyond their 
prime—are likely to alienate consum- 
ers and destroy much of the good- 
will built. up for apples, slowly and 
expensively during the last decade. 

Fortunately many growers © are 
realizing this danger, and have ac- 
cepted apple ceilings as one of the 
disagreeable burdens occasioned by 
the war, and having experimented 
with the various ways of circumvent- 
ing the regulations are settling down 
philosophically to existence under 
price restricting and are turning a 
practical eye to the future. 

To the credit of apple growers, be 
it said, that a great majority are .ac- 
cepting the established ceilings with 
very few complaints, are anxious to 
do their part in holding down the 
price to consumers and are refusing 
to black market their apples them- 
selves, or to make legitimate sales at 
levels which will force others to evade 
the regulations, and finally they are 
realizing that the future well-being of 
their business demands that they offer 
the public well graded and_ packed 
apples in excellent condition even 
though they must go to an extra ex- 
pense without any “possibility of im- 
mediate compensation. As the ex- 
citement and novelty, generated by 
the unusual problems of price con- 
trol, wear off, the fundamental qual- 
ities of the American fruit grower 
re-emerges. He is digging in for the 
long pull. 


graded 
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GROWING A-GRADE | 
FRUIT ON THE 
LADD FARM 


1 Ralph Ladd says he rarely finishes one 
* spraying before it is time to begin an- 




















other one. 
card: 
2? Attention to details, planning ahead and ing 
* industriousness produced 98.45% clean calls 
fruit in this orchard. the 





orch 
3 Excellent buildings and excellent equip- com] 


* ment make for all-around excellence on and 
the Ladd farm. motl 
few 
4 The day's work on the Ladd farm is a with 
* brother and sister partnership as is clearly 
illustrated in the accompanying picture. 


5 Ralph Ladd’s sister, shown below driving ford 


their Cletrac, does a “man's size" job 
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Ou fruit growers thought the 
cards were stacked against them dur- 
ing the spraying season of 1943 be- 
cause of the unfavorable weather and 


the light crop of- fruit in most’ 


orchards. . Continuous rainy periods 
complicated the control of apple scab, 
and the light crop enabled codling 
moth and curculio to gang-up on the 
few apples that were not kept covered 
with spray. However, some Ohio 
apple growers were able to grow clean 
fruit in spite of these handicaps. 

W. L. Feicht and Son of Green- 
ford, Mahoning County, stood at the 
head of the list this year. An in- 
spection of the fruit produced in this 
orchard and made at picking time by 
specialists of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity revealed 99.34% of the apples 
to be free from the tiniest blemish 
caused by insects and diseases. Mr. 
Feicht’s sprayer had been kept going 
almost continuously during critical 
periods for controlling apple scab and 
codling moth. This orchard is pretty 
much of a family affair, since Mr. 
Feicht’s brother, son and grandson 
all contributed their share toward the 
excellent accomplishments. 

Orchards of four other Ohio fruit 
growers inspected by the entomolo- 
gists and plant pathologists had bet- 
ter than 98% of the fruit clean of 
insect and disease blemishes. These 
orchards are owned and operated by 
Leonard Gilmore, Warsaw, Coshoc- 
ton County, scoring 98.67%; Cecil 
McCown, Hanover, Licking County, 
98.64% ; Wilbur Reynolds, Utica, 
Licking County, 98.60% ; and Ralph 
Ladd, Athens, Athens County, 
98.45%. Orchards scoring over 96% 
clean were the Peterloon Farm, Love- 
land, Hamilton County; Ivan Quick, 
DECEMBER, 1943 


Ralph Ladd and his sister take care of the 35 acres of excellent orchard which constitutes 
the Ladd Farm. 


Peninsula, Summit County, and Mus- 
kingum Fruit Farm, Norwich, Mus- 
kingum County. Five of the first 
seven highest scoring orchards in 
1943 had high enough scores in pre- 
vious years.to put them in the honor 
group. So with some ‘it is getting to 
be a “habit.” 

The specialists who made _ the 
check-up aimed to visit only those 
orchards which had received a com- 
plete spray program _ sufficiently 
modified to take care of the difficult 
production season of 1943. In the in- 
terest of saving travel a few isolated 
orchards on the outskirts of the state 
were not visited. 

This orchard check-up is made each 
year by the Ohio State Extension 
Specialists to determine the degree of 
pest control secured under the pro- 
gram followed, and to study the ef- 
fect on fruit and foliage of different 
spray materials and spray combina- 
tions. High finish of frutt adds much 
to its attractiveness, although no 
place is given in the scoring system 
for the quality known as “finish.” 

One of the most outstanding crops 
from the standpoint of finish was 
observed on The Ladd Farm, Athens, 
Ohio. This crop not only was prac- 
tically free of disease and insect 
blemishes, but also ranked among the 
very best for size and general quality. 
The Golden Delicious apples were al- 
most perfect in their freedom from 
russeting. 

Since this production of high 
quality fruit was a special accom- 
plishment, we feel that some comment 
regarding the spray program followed 
should be made. Mr. Ladd modestly 
stated that the quality obtained was 
the result of good equipment and 
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C. G. ALLISON 





small acreage. However, orchardists 
know that attention to details, plan- 
ning ahead, and industriousness on 
the part of Mr. Ladd and his sister 
were some of the many contributing 
factors. 

Liquid lime-sulfur was used at the 
rate of 1 to 1% gallons per 100 gal- 
lons of spray before the pink stage of 
bud development. A wettable sulfur 
was used in the pink, petal-fall and 
ten-day sprays. Slightly milder sprays 
were used on Jonathan and Golden 
Delicious than on other varieties. Be- 
ginning with the petal-fall applica- 
tion, lead arsenate and lime were in- 
cluded as recommended. After the 
ten-day spray four spray applications 
were made, which included copper 
sulfate at the rate of one pound on 
Jonathan and Golden Delicious, and 
one and one-half pounds per 100 
gallons on other varieties. As with 
most orchardists this year, Mr. Ladd 
indicated that during the early spray 
period they were never able to. finish 
a spray before it was time to begin 
another. 

In the Feicht orchard not a single 
apple scab spot could be found in 
the entire orchard, although scab 
susceptible varieties such as MclIn- 
tosh, Rome Beauty and Winter 
Banana were carefully checked. Some 
of the trees are quite tall and difficult 
to spray. 

In the Gilmore orchard in Coshoc- 
ton County the trees are 15 to 20 
years old, and the orchard has ‘never 
acquired a serious codling moth in- 
festation. Apple scab and curculio 
blemishes were about equally divided. 

In the McCown orchard, near Han- 
over, apple scab was found only on 
one variety, Rome Beauty—there be- 


ing only two blemished fruits found 


during the check-up. As for codling 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Young and old were eager to meet this wartime request to “pick your own fruit." The 





customers came with all sorts of baskets and containers. 


“PICK YOUR OWN FRUIT” 


A NEW POLICY WAS ADOPTED THIS 
YEAR AT THE McNITT FRUIT FARM IN 
MIFFLIN COUNTY, MILROY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA—AND IT WORKED 


By HELEN MecNITT 


Arrer the spring rains and 
severe frosts were over last May, it 
became almost a certainty that un- 
der average conditions, the fruit 
crop on the McNitt fifty acre fruit 
farm, with the exception of the 
cherries, would be a normal yield. 
An approximate estimate indicated 
that two hundred ard fifty Mont- 
morency cherry trees were going to 
yield about a ton of cherries; that 
fifty plum trees were going to pro- 
duce over two hundred bushels of 
plums; that four hundred seventy- 
five Hale Haven peach trees were 
going to bear over five hundred 
bushels of peaches; and that the 
apple crop would be about fifteen 
hundred bushels. 


Since the outlook for the season 
PAGE 10 ; 


was good, Grower McNitt was not 
discouraged by the serious problems 
of labor shortage, the high cost of 
baskets and transportation difficul- 
ties. Instead he was determined to 
cope with these situations and work 
out a practical solution. 

With the assistance of his son, 
who took week-end allotted time from 
his Soil Conservation Corps work in 
Lancaster County, a seventy year old 
former farm laborer and a fifteen 
year old boy, the owner sprayed the 
orchards thoroughly according to 
the prescribed Pennsylvania State 
College Extension Bulletins. At 
various intervals during the summer, 
the County Farm agent and several 
Agricultural Extension Bureau 
workers from State College in- 
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the idea of “Pick Your Own Fruit 
This Year.” 

As to the necessary equipment, 
the owner repaired the old ladders 
around the farm, purchased a dozen 
new stepladders and a set.of tested 
scales. He made a platform brace 
for the scales which fitted on the rear 
of a Ford truck, thus supplying port- 
able scales to any part of the or- 
chard if necessary. And lastly, as 
a precautionary measure he took out 
insurance in case accidents, resulting 
from falls from the trees or ladders, 
should occur. 

About a week before each crop 
matured, Grower McNitt advertised 
in the local newspaper and sent post- 
cards to his regular customers in the 
adjoining Center County. He in- 
formed them that this year they 
should bring their own packages on 
a fixed date and pick their own fruit 
at stated prices per pound. Cherries 
were priced six cents per pound; 
plums eight cents; peaches eight 
cents; Smokehouse, Greenings and 
other Fall varieties of apples five 
cents. The best Stayman Winesap 
apples were picked later by expe- 
rienced pickers and stored for win- 
ter trade. ' 

This new policy was a change and 
a challenge. Young and old were 
eager to meet this wartime measure. 
The customers came with all sorts 
of packages, from milk buckets to 
wash boilers. The vessels were 
weighed at the entrance of the or- 
chard and records were kept until 
the person returned with filled con- 
tainers. Then the containers were 
weighed again and thus the customer 
paid only for actual amount of fruit 
picked. Entire families picked 
cherries until noon and then ate a 
picnic lunch on the farmhouse lawn. 
Even a soldier on furlough picked 
peaches. Defense workers enjoyed 
the experience of working in the 
evening twilight away from the hot 
furnaces of wartime steel mills. The 
quaint Pennsylvania Dutch added a 
picturesque touch to the orchards 
with their “white covered rigs.” 

Yes, the policy of “Pick Your 
Own Fruit” was a successful ven- 
ture. Fortunately, the weather was 
hot and dry. There were no severe 
thunderstorms or windstorms just 


.at the time the fruit was ready to 


be gathered.’ The customers were 
surprisingly: careful; they did not 
destroy the trees. Only one accident 
occurred; a young boy broke his 
arm. The people were satisfied with 
the fair method of selling fruit by 
the pound. They were proud of their 
achievement when they came into 
the.shed and put on the scales a lard 
can full of carefully handled cherries 
or plums. One very elderly gentle- 
man remarked—‘“I didn’t think I 
(Continued on page 16) 
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spected the orchards and gave valu _ 
able advice and encouragement’ to 
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PICKING! 
By ROSE K. GIDLEY 


Pon weeks now,. night and day a 
steady truck and trailer caravan has 
roared passed our door on the Red- 
wood Highway. These carriers are 
loaded with pears from the orchards 
of Mendocino and Lake counties in 
northern California. 

All year and for many years the 
growers and packers have been set- 
ting the stage for this six-weeks con- 
centrated, furious, sometimes frantic 
annual period of activity. 

This year as well as last, the local 
“white-collar” men and women have 
helped the “fruit tramps” harvest, 
pack and ship the bumper crop. In 
addition we have several hundreds 
of our little brown neighbors from 
Mexico giving us a willing hand. It 
is an innovation to hear the softly 
rolled Spanish being spoken through 
the orchards beside the harsher 
voiced Americans who “follow the 
fruit” from one district to another, 
season after season. But a few words 
of Spanish are being swapped for 
“American” and each group is learn- 
ing something of the other. 

Pears, unliké most other deciduous 
fruit, are picked before they are fully 
ripe, the proper time depending upon 
the size, sugar content, and color or 
softness. These latter two qualities 
are determined by scientific testing, 
by men employed by the state, whose 
sole occupation is this work—going 
trom one district to another and test- 
ing many different crops. ¢ 

When the fruit is ready, the army 
of pickers goes to work. Camps are 
provided by the farmer in which the 
pickers may live during the season, 
or if the pickers are close enough to 
their homes, school buses are char- 
tered to carry the workers to and 


from the orchards. 
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PACKING! 


Early and late, the swarms of 
pickers work throughout the long 
rows of trees. Pear tree branches 
grow vertically, never horizontally, 
so it Is necessary to use high ladders 
to gather the fruit. With a canvas 
bag around his neck (or hers—for 
women do this work as well as men) 
the picker goes quickly up the ladder 
—bhbut coming down, with 20 or 30 
pounds of pears around the neck is 
a different story. Down he comes 
cautiously and .then dumps his 
loaded bag into a field box which is 
about twice the size of the packed 
box we see on the market. A begin- 
ning picker can pick around 70 boxes 
a day at ten cents a box; this is good 
pay. A “professional” makes many 
times this amount. During ordinary 
times the pay is not as high as this. 

From the orchards the field boxes 
are transported by truck to the pack- 
ing sheds. Here, the state fruit in- 
spectors examine and test the fruit 
for- scale. rot, hard spots and the 
spray residue and determine the per- 
centage- of hydrochloric acid (usu- 
ally about 1%) necessary to add to 
the water where the fruit is washed. 
locally these men have acquired the 
nickname of “Acid” by the packing 
house girls. 

What goes on in a pear packing 
shed is similar to that in any other 
produce packing house whether it be 
for olives or pineapple. The fruit is 


The big gray precooling units shown 
in operation in the photograph above 
remind one of large elephants lined 
up at feeding time, their trunks being 
the air conduits for drawing out the 
hot air from the fruit and sending 
back cooled air into the freight cars. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 







PRECOOLING! 


first run through a _ bath, then 
through rinse water and an air drier 
before being sorted. Here the de- 
fective fruit is removed by hand as 
it passes on a continuous belt, and 
then graded mechanically as to size. 
This is simply a diverging continu- 
ous belt, pears of smaller size slip- 
ping through the first opening and 
larger ones on down the line drop- 
ping into the proper bins as the space 
in the belt widens. 

The highest mechanical skill of 
the whole pear business is required 
of the packers. Perfect coordination 
of muscles and absolute concentra- 
tion are the prime requisites for 
these people, mostly women, who 
can pack as high as 300 boxes a day 
and make for themselves the neat 
little sum of from 25 to 35 dollars. 
They work at excessive speed all day 
long and if the call comes for emer- 
gency work in the evening there they 
are at it again just as fast and accu- 
rate as if they were fresh from a 
good night’s sleep. 

Pears are “crown-packed”, that is, 
each box rounds up in the middle. 
The fruit must be perfectly gradu- 
ated so that the finished box has a 
bulge of approximately 1% to 3 
inches at the center of the box. This 
is necessary for solid pack. The 
fruit shrinks in transit and if packed 
loose (level) there is great loss from 

(Continued on page 17) 
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— STATE NEWS 


CONNECTICUT—Early in 1943, Connecticut 
orchards were exposed to temperatures rang- 
ing from 20 to 30 degrees below zero. This re- 
sulted in a total loss of the peach crop and a 
reduction in the pear crop for the year. For- 
tunately, during the spring and early summer 
months, weather conditions were favorable for 
tree growth and most of the peach trees that 
had been injured by low temperatures re- 
covered very satisfactorily. 

The X-disease is apparently under control. 
Commercial fruit growers liberated parasites 
for the oriental fruit moth and, in general, 
peach trees have had good care during the 
past season. Connecticut fruit growers are 
optimistic regarding the possibilities of a 1944 
peach crop, provided weather conditions are 
normal. 

Apple and peach trees were also given rea- 
sonably good care and, barring unfavorable 
weather conditions, Connecticut fruit growers 
can expect a much heavier apple crop in 1944 
and a somewhat heavier pear crop. The main 
reason for anticipating a larger apple crop is 
that the Baldwin bloom was very light this year 
and under normal conditions a heavy Baldwin 
crop should be expected next year. 

In spite of the early fears regarding the 
shortage of fertilizers, commercial orchards in 
the state did not suffer for the need of ferti- 
lizer this past season. 

There was a definite increase in the amount 
of harvest spray used this year and growers 
are rather enthusiastic about the results be- 
cause it prolonged ‘the harvest season, which 
helped during a year of labor shortage. Grow- 
ers are already concerned about ways of solv- 
ing the labor problems in 1944. It was neces- 
sary to use women and children on many fruit 
farms to harvest this year's apple crop. The 
problem will be even greater next fall with a 
much larger crop in prospect.—H. A. ROL- 
LINS, Extension Fruit Specialist, Storrs. 


NEW YORK—Plans are in the making for 
strong programs for the two winter meetings 
of the New York State Horticultural Society, 
one at Rochester, January 12-14, and the other 
at Kingston, January 26-28. 

The commercial exhibits will be shown, as 
usual, except for lack of farm machinery. 

Programs will center about the pertinent 
subjects of fruit marketing in wartime, outlook 
for supplies, and labor problems that lie ahead 
for 1944. 

A large percentage of the New York State 
crop of apples was sold to the canning fac- 
tories. Practically all apples were harvested in 
spite of the early arrival of rainy weather.— 


ROY P. McPHERSON, Sec'y, Le Roy. 


ARKANSAS—The 1943 fruit season might be 
best described as one of mediocre, or less, 
production and prices. Frost and drought com- 
bined to cut yields of practically all fruits 
grown in the State but for every ounce ma- 
tured there was a strong demand. 

By scraping the bottom of the labor kettle 
and by careful and ingenious planning all 
fruits were harvested. In all probability, the 
1944 yields will be greater and labor less.— 
THOMAS ROTHROCK, Sec'y, Springdale. 


INDIANA—Indiana fruit growers are taking 
inventory at the end of their most trying sea- 
son in the orchard. 

In 1943, most growers were handicapped by 
labor shortage. Weather conditions during the 
past winter were none too favorable for out- 
side work. Even though spring came a little 
later than usual, many orchardists found the 
pruning not quite finished and some who had 
not taken advantage of the occasional favor- 

able day did not complete the dormant spray. 

q who were late in ordering chemical 
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nitrogen were, in many cases, disappointed. 

The May rains began just after or at the 
time of petal-fall in the Southern part of the 
State and just before the blossoms opened in 
the Northern end of Indiana. The rain fell al- 
most daily for a three-weeks’ period, providing 
ideal conditions for the spread and develop- 
ment of apple scab and interfering with the 


application of important sprays against apple 


scab and codling moth. Insofar as it was 
possible to do so, the Hoosier growers sprayed 
in an effort to stop apple scab and the first 
generation of codling moth, paying no atten- 
tion to eight-hour days or even sixty-hour 
weeks. 

Winter freezes and spring frosts had elimi- 
nated the peach crop in the Northern two- 
thirds of the State and thinned it seriously in 
the Southern third. Despite a snowball bloom 
in the average apple orchard, many plantings 
set only a light crop. Despite these discour- 
agements, the Indiana orchardist did his best 
to help out in the production of essential food 
for a nation at war. 

. When the harvest came the grower found 
that he had to pick his crop of fruit with very 
high priced labor but he found a ready mar- 
ket at a price which helped to ease the strain 
from the high production costs and the long 
hours of hard work, provided of course that he 
had enough fruit to sell. For the first time in 
many years, the average Indiana orchard has 
been gleaned of all salable fruit. This fruit has 
moved not into storage but into the marked 
and, for the most part, was sold as rapidly as 
it was harvested. Consequently the orchard- 
ist's interest has now hit a new high. 

The Indiana orchardist's experiences of 1943 
will serve as a valuable guide in his program 
planning for 1944. As a result he will order 
his supplies earlier so that he will be sure of 
having them at the orchard on time. He will 
get his equipment in shape this winter so that 
there is less chance of losing valuable time 
from breakdowns. He will order new equip- 
ment now and hope that he will be one of the 
lucky ones. He will locate chemical nitrogen 
now and make a little heavier application for 
he saw that the better sets of fruit occurred 
in the more vigorous mature plantings in 1943. 
He will start the pruning program as early_as 
he feels that it is safe to do so, for he knows 
how difficult it is to control codling moth in 
an overly tall tree or one that is carrying ex- 
cessive brush. 

The orchardist who failed to obtain a nearly 
complete control of apple scab in 1943 knows 
that he must expect a heavy carry-over of this 
fungus and be ready for a very thorough spray 
schedule against the disease in 1944. The bet- 
ter prices that he received for fruit in 1943 
will encourage him to plan a more comprehen- 
sive program of disease and insect control in 
1944. 

Despite the handicaps under which the or- 
chardist worked in 1943, a number of our 
Hoosier growers again came through with 
quality plus crops. Four of these growers had 
their crops checked at harvest time by a Fed- 
eral inspector to qualify for special awards. 
V. V. Clarke, President of the Indiana Horti- 
cultural Society, Bristol, qualified for a gold 
medal with a crop of fruit grading well above 
90% U. S. No. | by tree-run sample. The 
Simpson Orchard Company of Vincennes, and 
Floyd Jacoby of Plymouth, produced’ gold 
medal crops, and Dr. F. A. Kennedy of Con- 
nersville, with a crop grading just under 90% 
U. S. No. I, qualified for a silver medal.— 
MONROE McCOWN, Sec'y, Lafayette. 


MICHIGAN—The car lot equivalents of fruits 
and vegetables sold at Benton Harbor this 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Dec. 1—Arkansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Lincoln—Thomas 
Rothrock, Sec’y, Springdale. 


Dec. 1-3—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, 
Sec’y, 


Roanoke.—W. _ S. 


Staunton. 


Dec. 6-8—Washington State Horticultural 
Association annual meeting. Meeting 
place will be announced later.—John C. 
Snyder, Extension Horticulturist, Pull- 
man. 


Dec. 7-8—Connecticut Pomological So- 
ciety annual meeting at Hartford.— 
H. A. Rollins, Fruit Specialist, Storrs. 


Dec. 7-8—Oregon State Horticultural So- 
ciety _annual meeting, Eugene—O. T. 
McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 


Dec. 7-9—Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand 
Rapids. Michigan Apple Show and com- 
mercial exhibits will be held in connection 
with this meeting—H. D. Hootman, 
Sec’y, East Lansing. 


Dec. 8-9—Tennessee State Horticultural 
society annual meeting, Knoxville —A. N. 
Pratt, State Horticulturist, Nashville. 


Dec. 9-10—Peninsula Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Salisbury, Md.—T. F. 
Manns, Sec’y, Newark, Del. 


Campbell, 


Dec. 13-15—American Pomological Society 


in joint session with State Horticultural 
Societies of Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, Kansas, Nebraska, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Wisconsin, De Soto 
Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri—T. J. Tal- 
bert, Pres., Columbia, Mo. 


Dec. 16—Kentucky State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Paducah—W. W. 
Magill, Sec’y, Lexington. 


Dec. 16-17—Indiana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Hotel Séverin, Indian- 
apolis—Monroe McCown, Sec’y, Lafay- 
ette. 

Jan. 5-6—Annual meeting of Maryland 
State Horticultural Society, Hagerstown. 
Subject to change—A. F. Vierheller, 
Sec’y, College Park. 


Jan. 5-6—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association annual meeting, Horticultural 
Hall, Worcester—Lawrence Southwick, 
Research Assistant, Amherst. 


Jan. 12-14—Annual meeting of New York 
State Horticultural Society, Rochester. 
—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 


Jan. 17-18—Southern Illinois Horticultural 
Society meeting, Carbondale——Curt E. 
Eckert, Sec’y, Belleville. 


Jan. 18-20—Annual meeting of Pennsyl- 
vania State Horticultural Association, 
Harrisburg.—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y. State 
College. 


Jan. 26-27—Annual meeting of Ohio State 

Horticultural Society, Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland.—Frank _H. Beach, Sec’y, 
Columbus. 


Jan. 26-28—Eastern meeting of New York 
State Horticultural Society, Kingston.— 
Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, LeRoy. 


Feb. 10-11—Annual meeting of Kansas 
State Horticultural Society will be held 
in conjunction with Farm and Home 
Week, Kansas State College, Manhfttan. 


—Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y, Topeka. 
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‘‘Food Fights for Freedom’’ 
Keep Your “BEAN’ Busy 


Never was it more important for growers to produce 
the most and the best... Never was it more important 
to keep your “BEAN” rolling for Victory production 
..+ Never has “BEAN” dependability meant more. 


Growers did a great job on the Food Front last season. And there’s an 
even bigger job to do this year. You'll need to keep your sprayer busy. 


Make the old outfit do if you can. It’s easy if you own a “BEAN”. Extra 
years of good service have always been built into every outfit. If you must 
have a new sprayer, apply for a new “BEAN”. There will be a limited num- 
ber available where they are most needed.. Apply through your County 
Rationing Board and place your order with your local dealer. 


The “BEAN” you buy this year will be as fine an outfit as we have ever 
built. No skimping of materials. No short cuts in workmanship. No sacri- 
fice of ruggedness or wear-resistance anywhere. We’re making fewer outfits, 
but we’re making them right. Whether you tackle your 1944 Victory pro- 
duction with a new “BEAN” or an old one, the sturdy trouble-free all- 
enclosed “BEAN” Royal Pump will give you heroic wartime service. 


JOHN BEAN MEG. CO. - Division of Food Machinery Corporation 


15 HOSMER STREET, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
104 WEST JULIAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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BEAN SPRAYERS 
KEEP EM ROLLING FOR VICTORY PRODUCTION 
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PRACTICAL bait station, 

which may be used in storages 

for exposing poisoned baits, is a rec- 

tangular box with a hole at each end. 

It is made of four 4% x 5 x 18 inch 

boards and two % x 4 inch boards 

nailed or screwed together. It has an 

opening at each end, near the top and 

about 2 inches square. By making the 

openings in the end, near the top of 

the box, rats or mice will have diffi- 

culty in removing the poisoned bait. If 

more than one type of poisoned bait is 

- - placed within the box, the top board 

will have to be fixed for opening and 

cleats % x % inch nailed to the inside 

bottom 6 inches apart. This will pro- 

vide a space within which to place the 
different baits. 

These bait stations, with one or both 
of the above poisoned bait prepara- 
tions (and a poisoned oats bait for 
mice) should be placed every 20 feet 
near the wall around the storage 
plant). Further, one bait station 
should be included for every 1,000 
cubic feet of storage space for effec- 
tive control. Moreover, the best time 
to place these bait stations is during 

~the packing operation, when the boxes 

or crates of fruits are being stored. 
These stations supply a permanent 
type poisoned bait available to rats 
and mice for a long period of time. 
Other materials that can be used for 
bait stations are 4-inch pieces of tile, 
pipe, mailing tubes, tin cans, etc. 

Under certain conditions, it may be 





















































two or three nights of prebaiting, it 
can be readily determined which food 
bait is the most attractive. This food 
bait should then be exposed in suff- 
cient quantity to satisfy all the rats. 
After two or three nights of exposing 
fresh food bait and picking up the old 


much more difficult, but it can be made 
a valuable supplement to poisoning. 

An important rule to follow is: Use 
plenty of traps and change the baits 
and placement of the traps frequently. 
Ordinary wooden-base rat snap traps 
are effective and these should be baited 
with fried bacon, nut meats, peanut 
butter, raisins, doughnuts, etc. Tie 
the bait firmly to the trigger with light 
string, and set the traps in strategic 
places throughout the storage. Be sure 
to set the triggers of the traps lightly 
to allow them to spring easily. Check 
them every day for the first few days, 
remove caught rats, rebait and reset. 
If the traps are fouled, scrape or. boil 
them. Do not use soap or disinfectants, 
as such often act as repellents. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, handling 
traps with bare hands does not repel 
rats or mice, as both animals are ac- 
customed to human odor. Gloves pro- 
tect the operator from possible dis- 
ease. 

Unbaited traps, with enlarged trig- 
gers, are also effective. These may be 
set along with baited traps. They are 
made by soldering a 3-inch metal 
square to the metal trigger of the trap 
or by fitting a square piece of card- 
board to the trigger. Set the traps in 
such a way that the rats, in follow- 
ing their natural runway, will pass 


, directly over the trigger. No. 0 steel 


traps may be used in the same way. 
If steel traps are used, they should 
be covered lightly with shredded 


IN ORCHARD AND STORAGE 


PART Ill—(Continued from November Issue) __ 






gases in storages are: (1) The possi 
bility that they may hasten the ripen 
ing process of the stored fruits or 
absorbed by them, and (2) the diffi 








culty in driving the gas out of the 





storage once it has been released.’ 
There are no repellents that can 
used safely and effectively in storage 
Most of them give off some odo 
which might be injurious to the frui 
If cats are placed in the storage 


structures for 2 or 3 hours at a time,” | 


they may help to reduce the rodent 
population, but one should avoid over- 
feeding the cats. They should never 
be placed in any storage where there 
is poisoned bait. 

Other poisons may be used in the 
control of rats and will be found listed 
on pages 13 and 16 of Conservation 
Bulletin No. 8. 

All three mice (meadow, white- 
footed, and house mice) can be effec- 
tively controlled by the use of poisoned 
oats and traps placed throughout the 
storage in the same way as has been 
described above for the control of rats. 
’ The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
found that either arsenic (micro- 
nized) or’ strychnine treated steam 
crushed oats make the best poisoned 
baits to use to control all three of 
these mice in storages. The strychnine 
treated steam crushed oats is a spe- 
cially prepared and permanent type 
poisoned bait and is put up in 10, 25 
and 50 pound lots. It may be obtained 
through the County Agricultural 





AS A PART of the fruit grower's battle to conserve food during this total war, 
it is highly important for him to reduce losses to orchards and stored fruit 
crops by curtailing damage done by several species of rodents. The accompany- 
ing article on “Rodent Control in Storage” concludes Part Ill of a series of five 
articles on "Rodent Control in Orchards and’ Storage." This article has been 
























difficult to control all the rats in the pewspaper or some such material. Agent or the District Agent, Fish D: 
storage with the above formulas. In Unfortunately, there is no gas that and Wildlife Service. ‘ Spra 
such cases, _ prebaiting is recom- can be used safely to control rats and If both rats and mice are present . Also 
mended. This consists in. exposing mice in storages. Gases are extremely in the storage, 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls 
different types of fresh, unpoisoned poisonous and dangerous. They should of the poisoned oats bait may be 
foods in teaspoonful quantities side he used only by experienced individ- placed in the bait stations along with ™" 
by side in many places throughout the 1, protected by the proper gas mask. the poisoned bait for rats. In ad- 
Heol een re naagperen ml a The chief objections to the use of (Continued on page 18) 
walls etw: ) s. 
a the floor, may be used for prebaiting, N 
™ after they have been cleaned. After (ans 


prepared for AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER by Robert M. Borg, Assistant Dis- 

trict Agent, Division of Predatory and Rodent Control, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 

ice, United States Department of the Interior. If after reading the accompanying — 

article you desire further information, it is suggested that you write your County 
resourcefulness with which the traps i Agent or the District Agent, Fish and Wildlife Service.—Editors. 
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baits, add the poison and put out the 
poisoned baits. 

Success in trapping rats in the stor- 
age depends largely upon the skill and 
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Until you use a ’’Friend’’ 
you can’t realize what 
an improvement it makes 


‘Only those growers who have used all three of the leading 
sprayers can really appreciate the “Friend.” 

By direct comparison, they know that the “Friend” Sprayer 
gives— 

Far Better Dependability. The “Friend” pump is 


the simplest of all—only 1/2 to 1/3 as many moving parts. No 
crankshafts or connecting rods. No wrist pins; no plunger cups. 
Steadier High Pressure. You never need spray with 

a leaky pump, because the “Friend” pack- 

ing is adjusted instantly from the outside. 


Built in all sizes—all chassis styles. 


Dusters with the same Reliability as “Friend” 
Sprayers. For large acreage, the “Friend” Unifeed. 
Also low-cost utility models. 


Sizers and Cleaners for every need—from 


large commercial equipment to small growers’ 
models. No other sizers give the fruit such gentle 
handling. 


Mail the coupon for Catalog showing the machine you need 
(and get a “Friend” Spray Chart, too). 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 





BETTER PERFORMANCE 

Thousands of growers who have 
used different makes of sprayers have 
sent us reports like these: 

“The ‘Friend’ excels them all for 
dependability—its maintenance cost 
has proven much lower than that of 
other sprayers we have owned.”— 
Holmes Orchard Co., Mitchell, Ind. 
“You can’t compare other sprayers 
with the ‘Friend’—I still have the first 
thing to go wrong with it, after 5 sea- 
sons of use.”—Verne C. Shafer, Ba- 
roda, Mich. “The ‘Friend’ has cost me 
only one-eighth as much for upkeep as 
my other sprayer."—W. D. Blake, 
Parkdale, Ore. “The upkeep expense 
on my ‘Friends’ has been very much 
lower than for any other sprayer I have 
owned, and the ‘Friend’ is much more 
dependable.”"—W. E. Roth, Gettys- 


burg, Pa. 
—— DUE TO 
BETTER DESIGN 


Here are the moving parts of a 
“Friend” Pump: 
Your motor turns 
«ex THIS 
which moves 
THIS ==> 
back and forth 
It could not be Simpler! 


You'll like this Spray Chart! It 

gives the data that every Orchardist needs— 
spraying pressures, tree coverage, friction 
loss, nozzle sizes required, etc., etc. 
The New 1944 “Friend” Spray 
Chart is now ready. Mail the 
coupon to get it—and other 
Friend” helps for the 


a 
grower. 
=a 


B “FRIEND” MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 


a Wa Easiest to Maintain 
' . Send the new 1944 Spray Chart, and put me on your list for 
_ baa in Wor . ing 0 rde _iMivzdigg Che Apple” ond other tieod helps for bo grower. 
: AA , Send me catalog on Friend 


C SPRAYERS C DUSTERS CO SIZERS (1 CLEANERS 


’ “FRIEND” 
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Address 























































































AL 
EQUALLY ESSENTI 
GN THE HOME FRONT 


With Allied Armies on the offensive, the speed of their advance 
depends to a great extent on how quickly supply lines can 
bring up food, fuel and fighting equipment. Since trucks— 
many of them GMC “six-by-sixes”—are the backbone of 
every supply line, Army mechanics are on the job at all times 
to keep ’em rolling. Many Army motor maintenance units 
are using the GMC Preventive Maintenance Plan—inaugu- 
rated by GMC dealers more than 15 years ago. Because your 
trucks on the home front are a vital part of this vast network 
of supply lines, it is equally essential that they should be 
kept in top condition. See your GMC dealer today and take 
advantage of his years of truck maintenance experience. . . 
his all-out truck-saving service! 


Special ‘‘Service Payment Plan’’ available through our own YMAC 


* 
_ INVEST IN VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








THE TRUCK OF VALUE 





GASOLINE - DIESEL 
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SET THE PACE 


(Continued from page 9) 


moth, only one infested apple was 4 


found in the’entire orchard. Curculio 
accounted for the rest of the 
blemishes, concentrating on the light 
set of the fruit in most parts of the 
orchard. This is the first year Mr, 
McCown has owned this orchard, 
having battled eodling moth in a large 
orchard in Lawrence County for 
many years. He also had one of the 
finest crops of peaches in central 
Ohio. 

Wilbur Reynolds, near Utica, Lick- 
ing County has been in the honor 
group three years since the records 
were started. He operates 3 orchards 
and a large peach orchard that pro- 
duced an ‘excellent crop in 1943. 

At the Peterloon Farm in Hamilton 
County only one apple scab spot was 
found in the 2,000 apples. checked. 
Curculio and leaf-roller accounted for 
most of the blemishes in that orchard. 

The Ivan Quick orchard near 
Peninsula, Summit County tied for 
first place in 1942, but the crop was 
so light during 1943 that curculio 
concentrated on the apples causing 
more blemishes than all other pests 
combined. 

The remarkable records secured by 
these men in 1943, when continuous 
rains that’ aided apple scab and the 
light set of fruit that aided insects 
made the job difficult, stand as a 
testimony to their efficiency in fruit 
production. Some of these orchards 
have been on the honor list re- 
peatedly, and their owners are looked 
upon as authorities in spraying. They 
justly deserve this reputation, for 
they have passed some very severe 
tests—not the easiest of which was 
the spraying season of 1943. 





PICK YOUR OWN 
FRUIT 
(Continued from page 10) 


could do it any more but, I can keep 
up. with the youngest fella’s.” Best 
of ali, however, the whole project 
met the wartime emergency and at 
the same time was remunerative for 
Grower McNitt in neighborly, coop- 
erative spirit as well as clear cash. 











WINE MAKERS MANUAL 


In this book Peyton Boswell re- 
veals every secret he employed at 
U. S. Winery No. 59 which will 
benefit the home wine: maker or ‘the 
small winery. Whoever follows the 
methods described cannot fail to 
make the best possible wine from the 
variety of grapes he uses. Written in 
easy, understandable style. Illustrat- 
ed. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, 13, Ohio 
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HARVESTING 
(Continued from page 11) 


bruising. After leaving the packer, 
the ‘box is finished with a curved 
wooden top, mechanically put into 
place and nailed down by an expert 
topper. Boxes are marked as 120’s, 
130’s, T50’s and so on, according to 
the number of pears in the box. 

What happens from then on is as 
important in the industry as the set- 
ting out of the first tiny trees. Ship- 
ping has been evolved to the point 
of an exact science. Weather condi- 
tions, including temperature and 
humidity, must be carefully ob- 
served, so that the proper refrigera- 
tion may be exercised in order that 
the fruit may go across the conti- 
nent if necessary. 

Icing stations furnish ice for the 
freight cars contracted for by the 
pear associations. These “reefers” 
are brought near the pear sheds, 
from which the boxes must be quick- 
ly and expertly loaded. 

For many years the fruit was 
merely put into the iced cars, a fan 
used to circulate the cold air and 
then the cars re-iced every few hun- 
dred miles with the hope that the ex- 
tremely perishable produce would 
reach its destination without too 
much spoilage. Of late, however, a 
precooling system has been evolved 
which takes the guesswork out. of 
shipping and. insures sound fruit at 
delivery. So, after the pears are 
placed in the refrigerated cars, they 
are pulled alongside the precooling 
system. 

The big gray units remind one of 
large elephants lined up at feeding 
time, their trunks being the air con- 
duits for drawing out the hot air 
from the fruit and sending back 
cooled air. There are six of these 
units: costing about $10,000 apiece, 
and with three evaporators each 
making it possible to cool 18 cars at 
atime. A properly cooled and iced 
car will retain the cold temperature 
needed ten to twelve days. 

Even though our district is small, 
this season they have shipped over 
1000 freight cars of pears for market 
alone, each car averaging from 16 
to 18 tons. Besides this many tons 
have been dried, canned and sent by 
truck to purely local markets. 


FRUIT CROPS 


By T. J. Talbert and A. E. Murneek. The newest 
practices and established fundamentals of orchard 
and small fruit culture are covered in the 345 
pages comprising this volume. Fruit growing as 
an occupation, new fruit introductions propaga- 
tion, sites and soils, irrigation and drainage, soil 
management, insects and diseases, spraying and 
dusting, harvesting and grading, and marketing 
are discussed. Chapters are included on individual 
fruits and nuts. 112 {illustrations add to the inter- 
est and value of the book. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $3.75. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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In bleak and frigid Northlands, air crews use unit 
heaters, powered by gasoline engines; to pre-heat 
motors, and other vital units of the plane — to prevent 
damage, and speed-up preparations for the take-off. 
One more front-line duty for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dependable, instant-starting Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle engines ‘serving our armed forces in hun- 
dreds of special and standard applications, 


a war's unprecedented demands 
have given us the opportunity to 
successfully meet a double challenge. 
ONE — to set new all-time records 
for production. TWO—to constantly 
maintain, even under wartime stresses, 
Briggs & Stratton high standards of 
quality, rugged dependability, preci- 
sion rhanufacture and economical per- 
formance. 
Thus we are better prepared than 
ever—to help on your present war 
needs or your postwar planning— 
and to keep up the Briggs & Stratton 
tradition as builders of “the world’s 
finest air-cooled gasoline engines.” 
“It’s powered right — when it’s 
powered by Briggs & Stratton.” 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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Delivers 600 lb. Pressure 





ONE MAN handles Fog Fire Gun 
and bose. Stream can be adjusted 
with one band from close-up fog 
to straight “power” stream. 

is efficient for use with 600 lbs. 
nozzle pressure only. 


SS ee oe 







FMC © HIGH-PRESSURE 





















Here’s the pump that pro- 
duces the bigh sure fog 
that is revolutionizing fire 
fighting technique! 












pas eee 


. This 3 cylinder, all enclosed, oil bath, plunger 
type pump is the “heart” of the FMC Fog Fire 
Fighter. And what a fighting heart it is! Pumps 
60 gallons of water a minute; built for much 
higher pressures it easily gives 600 Ib. nozzle 
pressure (800 Ibs.. at pump) without overwork- 
ing. Breaks up water so fine that one gallon 
properly used has the fire quenching possibil- 
ities of 35 low-pressure 
Don’t confuse FMC High-Pressure Fog with 
any other system. There’s nothing else like it 
for speed, for efficiency, for all-type fire protec- 
tion. Proved on hundreds of fires all over the 
country. Get details from John Bean Mfg. Co., 


Lansing, Mich., or 
Bean-Cutler Division, 
Food Machinery Cor- 
poration, San Jose, 
Calif. 


| <'—FMC FOG FIRE FIGHTERS 
are low cost units. Carry 
own water and equip- 
ment. Several models. 


NG FIRE FIGHTER 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


John Bean Mfg. Co., 768 Hazel St., Lansing 4, Mich. 


* Bean-Cutler Division, 468 Julian St., San Jose, Calif. 








‘RODENT CONTROL 
(Continued from page 14) 


dition other bait stations, with 3 or 
4 tablespoonfuls of poisoned oats, 
should be placed between boxes or 
crates of fruit when they are packed. 
For bait stations, pieces of tile, pipe, 


metal, mailing tubes,.etc., 3 inches in 


diameter and about 1 foot long can be 
used. A homemade station may he 
made of four, %4 x 4x 12-inch boards, 
nailed or screwed together, with a 
cleat % x ¥ inch nailed to the bottom 
at each end to prevent the poisoned 
oats from falling out. 

_Where only mice are present in the 
storage, one poisoned bait station for 
every 1,000 cubic feet of space, and 
an abundance of wooden-base mouse 
snap traps baited-with nut meats, pea- 


nut butter, or raisins, etc., should de- 
PAGE 18 





stroy all mice before much damage is 
done. . 

A staple poisoned bait that will re- 
main effective and attractive to mice 
for a long period of time in small stor- 
ages (not cold storage) and can be 
prepared readily is as follows: Mix 
2 level teaspoonfuls of strychnine al- 
kaloid with an equal amount of baking 
soda and stir thoroughly with 1 og 
of rolled oats. 

Many mice enter the picking con- 
tainers while in the orchard and are 
thus carried into the storage. Use of 
bait stations and poisoned baits at 
such a time will destroy large num- 
bers of these rodents. 

Further articles will deal with the 
habit, damage and control of the 
woodchuck and other animals, which 
affect the economy of the orchard- 


ists. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





(Continued from page !2) 


year were 4,866 which is 319% less than the a 


1942 volume of 7,078 cars. The total cash re- 
turns to growers amsentod to $8,007,736.00 and — 


compare with $6,162,056.00.for 1942. The aver. — 


age price per bushel on the following com. 


modities was as follows: apples, $2.55; soechec 2 
$4.40; pears, $3.05; grapes (12 quart baskets), 
(ie quarts), $4.40; plums — 


$1.04; slrawberties 
(half bushel), $2.90. 

The 1943 season was an unfavorable one for 
fruit production. 
























bs 


Rainy weather in May and 


June made it impossible for many growers to ~ 


control apple scab, while rainy, cloudy weather 
interfered with pollination during blossom time. 
Because of the generally poor condition of 
foliage in many orchards, it is unreasonable to 
expect a very large apple crop from Michigan 
in 1944. 

It now appears that there will be available 
enough spray materials and fertilizers for pro- 


duction purposes but real shortages may occur 


in regard to packages and labor for pro. 
duction and harvesting.—H. D. HOOTMAN, 


Sec'y, East Lansing. 


TENNESSEE—Tennessee peach growers 
learned more about hardiness of peach buds 
and the necessity for wise planting, when 
freezes and frosts this spring cut off two- 
thirds of the crop. Apple growers, too, 
learned about the vagaries of nature, when 
frosts blackened many orchards in full bloom. 
A Johnson County grower with 10 acres of 
mature apple trees tells us that he will have 
to buy apples this winter for the first time in 
40 years! 

Strawberry growers learned several lessons. 
Some old fields, which were kept because la- 
bor and plants for new plantings were so 
scarce, showed heavy crown borer injury. There 
were few new plantings bearing this year and 
very few fields set for 1944. New plantings 
fared badly in the long drought of late sum- 
mer, and these thin rows will cause a low per- 
acre yield next year. Fields renewed by "bar- 
ring off" made a poor plant set, and some 
growers who simply mowed off and fertilized 
their old patches, were surprised at the good 
response to this treatment. Some of our larger 
plant growers are pesgend sold out of stock for 
1944 planting. 

The demand for nursery stock has been very 
heavy and the supply of the more popular 
peach and apple varieties was exhausted early 
in the fall. Seedling stand was affected by ad- 
verse weather and skilled propagators were 
hard to get. 

Short crops and strong consumer demand 
caused the best marketing season on record. 
These were responsible for the general feeling 
that “anything goes," and it may take years 
for fruit growers to reqain their interest in 
growing and packing for quality. OPA added 
to this "backsliding, when they set apple 
price ceilings with no provision as to grade.— 
A. N. PRATT, State Horticulturist, Nashville. 


MISSOURI —The Missouri. and Illinois So- 


cieties, in cooperation with the horticultural 


societies of lowa, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Oklahoma and Tennessee 
are sponsoring the Central States Horticultural 
Conference in St. Louis, December 13, 14 and 
15. This meeting is also the 59th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Pomological Society. 
It is the aim of the sponsoring organizations 
that this meeting will be the outstanding con- 
ference for the Middle West and an effort is 
being made to permit a thorough discussion of 
all the pertinent horticultural problems, both 
locally and nationally. 

The 1943 Missouri fruit crop varied from 
normal to below normal both in quantity and 
quality. The peach crop was extremely light, 
being limited to a light crop in extreme South- 
eastern portion of the State. The strawberry 
crop was closer to normal but decidedly less 
than the 1942 crop. The grape crop was much 
lighter than usual. The apple crop was charac- 
terized by a good crop of summer varieties 
with less than a normal crop of fall and winter 


varieties. A very high percentage of the apple ~ 
crop moved directly into consumer channels at — 
DECEMBER, 1943 
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~ HOW TO ORDER | 
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FOR CRAWLER TRACTORS 


@ Now is the time to put your Cletrac Crawler tractor in shape by 


making all repairs and replacements in advance of your busy season 
while parts and service may be more readily secured. 

@ WPB order L-53-b controls the distribution of repair parts for 
track-laying tractors. According to this order if a part is critical, the 
prescribed certification, date of your order, and use classification 
govern deliveries. Preference ratings. do not affect shipments or 


shipping dates. 








| to put such track-laying tractor(s) in 





iF YOU ORDER PARTS BY 


MAIL 








URSUANT to the terms of Limi- 

tation Order L-53-b of the War 
Production Board the undersigned 
certifies to the seller and to the War 
Production Board that the following 
statements are correct: 


Bcviidcinsatdine Levceveues cévewes 
Make and model of track-laying 
tractor(s) for which repair parts are 
enue. . Ci icccccccicowsses déntece 
Factory serial number(s). 
| een ecuncccdecccsceses ose 
Owner of track-laying tractor(s). 
BV pis cccdccansnstets imevens Keauees 
Type of work being performed by 
eet ing tractor(s) described 
above (describe the job specifically, 
i. e., mining, logging, agriculture). 
CU) ev censcetuvinuwed thie netatdnaenes 
Contract number of war agency or 
P-19 or P-55 serial num and 
rating, if any. 
VI) The purchaser hereby certifies 
at he has registered all construction 
equipment owned by him pursuant 
to the terms of Limitation Order 
L-196, unless exempt from the re- 
quirements of such order. 
(VII) The purchaser hereby certifies 
that the repair parts listed on the pur- 


IF YOU ORDER PARTS BY 


TELE 








Wir parts are ordered by wire, | 


e purchaser must include in 
the tele : all information specifi 
in items (I), (II), (III), (IV) and (V) 
of the written certification used for 
mail order, and the statement, ‘‘Cer- 
tified under L-53-b.” The tractor 
owner or an official duly authorized 
to make the certification must sign 
the wire. The statement, “Certi 
under L-53-b”, shall constitute a cer- 
tification to the seller and to the War 
Production Board of the correctness 
of all information included in the 
telegram and shall constitute a cer- 
tification of all facts specified in items 
(VI), (VII), and (VIII) of the writ- 
ten certificate | for mail orders: 


In such case, a copy of the outgoing 
telegram must be retained by the per- 
son placing the order and such copy 
must be-signed by the owner or the 
authorized official of the company 
ordering the parts. 





iF YOU ORDER PARTS BY 









N the case of a purchase order 

placed by telephone, the purchaser 
must state to the dealer at the time of 
placing the order, the substance of 
the written certification used for mail 
orders; and the person making the 
statement must be an official duly 
authorized to make the certification. 
He must furnish to the dealer, within 
15 days after placing the purchase 
order, written confirmation of the 
order, bearing a written certification 
substantially in the form used for 
mail orders. In case of failure to re- 
ceive written certification within the 
15-day period, the dealer can not 
accept any other order from or deliver 
any additional repair parts to the pur- 
chaser until the written certification 
is furnished. 


A Phone Order Must Be Confirmed 
With Written Certification 





chase order to which this certificate 
pertains are the minimum quantity 
of repair parts immediately necessary 


serviceable condition, and are not 

for stock. 

b bee The purchaser hereby certifies 
at he does not have like parts on 

hand or on order to repair the above- 

described track-laying tractor(s). 





eecee eeeeeeseeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeesese 


Date Name of purchaser 
Address of purchaser ...........+00 
Get this form from your authorized 
Cletrac dealer or type and sign on the 
order which you mail him. 





@ The Cleveland Tractor Co. is operating day and night manufacturing and shipping 
more repair parts than ever before. We shall continve to exert every effort to meet 


present day abnormal demands. 


There is a Cletrac dealer near you whe will be glad to furnish you forms covering 
the above certifications and who will assist you in every way in keeping your Cletracs 
in continuous every day service during this war period. 


Order All Repair Parts From Your Cletrac Dealer 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


OF CRAWLER 


TRACTORS FOR INDUSTRY AND 


TURE AND GENUINE CLETRAC REPAIP PARTS 






















































harvest time. This condition is normal for Mis- 
souri, but in 1943 a higher percentage was 
consumed during the harvest period. The la-. 
bor situation throughout the year was critical; 
yet the growers by means of using every re- 
source possible were able to save. practically 
all of their production. At the present time 
Missouri fruit growers plan to maintain their 
highest possible production in 1944 although 
certain fruits, particularly small fruits, will re- 
flect the labor shortage by means of seriously 
reduced production—W. R. MARTIN, Jr. 
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Sec'y, Columbia. 


"SOUTH DAKOTA—The apple crop of South 
Dakota was not very large this year and sold 
readily at satisfactory prices. Mr. Clarence 


‘ Satnan, who has a large orchard just east of 


Sioux Falls, reports that his crop, mainly Duch- 
ess and Wealthy, was fairly large and of good 
quality. It was the off year for the Wealthys, 
but a number of his trees bore large crops, as 
they have done for a number of years and 
seem to have lost the bad habit of alternate 
year bearing. It is his belief that if nursery- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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men would seek out and propagate from such 
trees, this habit could be overcome and he 
believes nearly every orchard has such indi- 
vidual trees. 

All his crop was sold from his roadside stand 
for $2 per bushel and -the demand was much 
beyond the supply, as housewives were eager 
to get comparatively cheap, homegrown apples 
for canning. As most of his orchard is on a 
hillside, he uses the sod mulch system, to pre- 
vent erosion.—W. A. SIMMONS, Sec'y, Sioux 
Falls. — 






























acre orchard in West Virginia. 











Designed to make a profit for 
the grower whether he operates a thousand acres of 
citrus crops in Florida or protects apples in a forty 





IT SHOWS WHY 
FARQUHAR 
IRON AGE 
SPRAYING ... 


Protects your 


HEART OF YOUR SPRAYER 
High Pressure Victory Pump 
7-Sizes - - - 6 to 40 Gals. 
Working Pressure 500 to 1000 Ibs. 


WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG 


A. B. FARQUHAR. CO. Limited . . 


41 Duke Street . . York, Pa. 

































The WEATHERCASTER 


translates barometer readings into 
scientific, detailed weather forecasts 











The Kenyon Weather- 
caster predicts changes |, 
in weather, wind direc- | ‘3 
tion and velocity 12 to; ‘ 
24 hours in advance— - 
with professional accuracy—translates 
your barometer readings into detailed 
weather forecasts. Quick and simple to 
use with any barometer. Get a Kenyon 
@ Weathercaster and £now your weather! 
EVERY BAROMETER NEEDS A WEATHERCASTER: 
The Ideal Gift For Anyone 
Who Owns A Barometer 


$4.95 postpaid. Mail orders 
filled promptly. Dept. W. F., 
Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc., 
Huntington Station, L. 1., N. 




















ALL SIZES 
High-Pressure Couplings | for free 
LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE | sample 


BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 


Everything in Rubber Since 1901 
529 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 



















“ OTTAWA 
img RACTO R 
? Falls Tree, Cuts Log DRAG 








labor saver. Low in > Book and Prices 
AWA MFG. CO., D1232 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 
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ARTHUR KENT RETIRES 


For more than 40 years Arthur 
Kent helped fruit growers solve prob- 
lems of insect and disease control as 
insecticide representative of Grasselli 
Chemicals Department of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
In those early days Grasselli’s spray 
materials consisted of paste arsenate 
of lead and liquid lime sulfur. 

His 65th birthday on November 6 
marked the day of his retirement and 
he will spend his leisure in Florida 
and his attractive home on Lake 
Luzerne near Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anyone with a record of service 
to fruit growers such as that of 
Arthur Kent will be missed and per- 
haps some day he will come again to 
meetings of fruit growers to greet his 


many friends. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
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TOXICITY OF BLACK 
WALNUTS 





NEWS 





U 


Tue injurious effect of black wal- 


nut roots on tomato and alfalfa plants 
has been discussed frequently at 
gatherings of nut growers. Very lit- 
tle sound scientific evidence has been 
presented at these discussions+ and 
lovers of the walnut tree have rallied 
to its support with more oratory than 
concrete evidence to bolster their 
opinions. In the current report of 
the Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion is a paper by. Babette I. Brown 
of Cornell University reporting some 
experiments set ‘up to determine 
whether or not black walnut roots do 
produce substances toxic to alfalfa 
and tomato roots. 

In one experiment in which alfalfa 
and tomato seeds were germinated on 
the bark of walnut roots the growth 


of the seedlings was much less than . 


that of seedlings germinated between 
wet paper towels. In addition to the 
stunting effect on the total length of 
the seedlings other evidences of the 
toxicity of the walnut bark were that 
the root tips of the seedlings appeared 
bruised and brown. Often the tissues 
near the root tip were shrivelled and 
drying up as were the root hairs. 
Seedlings germinated on apple and 
sumac roots were normal. It is evi- 
dent then that some substance from 
the walnut root affected adversely 
the growth of the tomato and alfalfa 
seedlings. 

In another experiment small tomato 
plants were grown in 5 different so- 
lutions with and without walnut bark. 
By the nineteenth day the effects of 
the walnut root bark on the tomato 
plants had become striking. In the 
solutions containing the bark the low- 
er roots were beginning to decay, and 
new roots were beginning to develop 
above the level of the solution. 

The dry weights of the plants 
growing in the different solutions 
were compared at the end of the ex- 
periment. The plants grown in the 
complete nutrient solutions without 
the walnut root bark were from 2% 
to 4%4 times as heavy as the plants 
grown in the same nutrient solutions 
with the bark. 

Growers of these crops no doubt 
have observed the effects of black 
walnut roots on adjoining vegetation. 
The writer of these notes will appre- 
ciate receiving reports from growers 
of black walnuts of any injurious or 
lack of injurious effects on crops 
which may be growing near them.— 
George L. Slate, Sec’y, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 
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NATIONWIDE NEWS ° 
(Continued from page 5) 
War Food Administration. The order 
provides that low-quality or small 
‘apples, as defined in the regulation, 
and grown in or shipped for commer- 
cial purposes into specified areas in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, may be 


sold or delivered only to authorized ' 


processors. This action, taken in 
Director Food Distribution Order 
83.2, exempts apples. packed in closed 
containers prior to October 4, as these 
apples were ready for market when 
the original order was placed in ef- 


fect. 
* 


Tu E appointment of Whiting C. 
Faulkner and B. G. Southwick as 
deputy order administrators of Food 
Distribution Order 83 has been an- 
nounced by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Faulkner succeeds 
A. F. Ryan at Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Mr. Southwick is assigned to the 
New York City Regional Office of 
FDA. 
* 


Tuer E will be no price ceilings on 
winter pears of this year’s crop. at 
the ‘producer and shipper level, OPA 
has announced. In the hands of dis- 
tributors, including retailers, prices 
of winter pears will be controlled 
through control of distributors’ mar- 
gins. Approximately half of the win- 
ter pear crop on the West Coast al- 
ready has been sold and delivered 
by growers, according to OPA, and 
the imposition of price ceilings at a 
proposed rollback would be unfair un- 
der the circumstances. There was no 
ceiling on Bartlett pears earlier in the 
season. * 
* 


Au apples used by authorized 
processors in certain designated areas 
in Washington and Oregon, or ap- 
ples produced in these areas and used 
by authorized processors elsewhere, 
must be inspected by the Federal or 
the Federal-State inspection service, 
under Food Distribution Order 83.3, 
effective November 16. 

Previously only apples shipped 
from or.to points within the designat- 
ed areas in the two States for the 
fresh markets were required to be 
inspected. 

* 


Ser-AsiDE percentages for citrus 
products have been announced by the 
War Food Administration to permit 
canners to make plans as they begin 
their 1943-44 season. Citrus canners 
will be directed to set-aside for gov- 
ernment war needs approximately 
tlie same quantity of canned grape- 
fruit juice from the 1943-44 pack as 
they did last season. Production of 
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Lets 


In the early days of the war when Allied 
supply lines were still uncertain ...a stir- 
ring pledge came back from the fighting 
forces: “Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job.” 


Food and equipment from American 
farms and factories are now flowing 
steadily to every front. But to continue 
winning battles, campaigns ... and eventu- 
ally the war...the boys making good 
their pledge must have more, more and 
still MORE of everything. If there must 


be shortages anywhere, let them be here | 


at home — never in the -battle lines. 


The gigantic task of stocking supply: 


lines has brought two-fold responsibility 
to us at Allis-Chalmers. We have built 
— and will continue to build — every 
single farm tractor, harvester, implement 
and repair part permitted by our allot- 
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ments. In addition-to producing standard 


- war materials, we have developed special 


new war machines and are building them 
in volume. Our monthly war production 
alone multiplies by several times our 
highest peacetime record. This we say 
not in a boastful way but as our pledge 
to the boys who must have both food and 
bullets to win. 


Our war leaders tell us that 1944 must 
be this country’s greatest food production 
year of all time. That can be =. 
accomplished only by bring- == 


ing every usable farm maz 








chine into top working con- 
dition. Your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer is prepared to help 
you now! See him right away 
..» Let’s finish the job! 











20.5 million cases of canned grape- 
fruit juice is needed in 1943-44 to 
meet civilian and government require- 
ments. Canners will be requested to 
reserve 7,400,000 cases for war re- 
quirements. ; 


* 


A\pproxiMATELy 2,000,000 
bushels of State Fancy or higher 
grade apples in Washington or Ore- 
gon have been ordered set aside by 
the War Food Administration to meet 
the requirements of the armed. serv- 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


ices for fresh apples. Regulations, 
contained in Food Distribution Or- 
der 88, require all persons who own 
—on or after November 6—500 
bushels or more of apples grown and 
located in either of the two States, 
which meet the respective State 
standards for Fancy or higher grades, 
to set-aside 15 per cent of each va- 
riety of these apples for purchase by 
the armed services or any other gov- 
ernmental agency specified in the 


order. 
* 
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BABY CHICKS 





SCHLICHTMAN’S EGG BRED CHICKS—U. 8S. AP- 
proved. Pullorum Tested, Prepaid. Leghorns, $10.43; 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas, $10.90; 
Assorted, $7.95. Special low prices on table use chicks. 
FREE Cetalog explaining two week replacement guar- 
antee. SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY, Appleton City, 
Missouri. 








FOR SALE 


PUMPS, WASHERS, GRADERS, SPRAYERS. OR- 
chard Equipment and Supplies. CORY ORCHARDS, 
Cory, Indiana. 

FOR SALE: REBUILT CIDER PRESSES OF ALL 
sizes.. Cider equipment and supplies. W. G. RUNKLES 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. : 

















HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’—A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free—no 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 13812, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


LIVING CHRISTMAS TREES 


LIVING COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE CHRISTMAS 
Tree growing in Snow-white Jardier. TVlant out-doors 
after the holidays. Guaranteed to grow. Table size $1.49 
each. Mantle size pair for $2.25. Shipped Express Col- 
lect. FORREST KEELING, Elsberry, Mo. 


NURSERY STOCK 


GRAFTED BLACK WALNUT TREES. FAST GROW- 
ers. Thin-shelled. Easily cracked. High kernel yield. 
Young bearers. Order now. BERHOW NURSERIES, 
Huxley, lowa 


BLAKEMORE STRAWBERRY PLANTS $6.00 PER 1000, 
10,000 upwards $5.00 per 1000. 3-4 ft. peach trees $27.50 
per 100; 4-5 ft. apple trees $32.50 per 100, 25 at the 100 
rate. Leading varieties of both including Elberta, Hale 
Haven, Golden Jubilee, etc. in Peach and Red and Yel- 
low Delicious, Stayman, Winesap, Red Stayman, Red 
Jonathan, etc., in Apple. CHATTANOOGA NU SRSE RIES, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, SMALL 
Fruits, Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Com- 
‘ined catalogue and Planting Guide free. CUMBER- 
LAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMINNVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. - 

FOR SALE ROOT STOCKS, GRAFTS, BLIGHT RE- 
sisting chestnut trees, fruit trees, small fruits, etc. 
VIRGINIA TREE FARMS, Woodlawn, Virginia. 
REGISTERED RASPBERRY PLANTS—FOR BETTER 
yields of quality berries. Sensational new Morrison black 
raspberry, boysenberries, large cultivated blueberries, 
new Red Lake currants, Poorman gooseberries, dwarf 
fruits and hardy nut trees. True fall bearing cherries. 
Our ornamental fruits are dual-purpose plants for util- 
ity and landscape planning. Complete list of fruit trees 
and berry plants for home and commercial planting. Cat- 
alog and cultural guide free. W: N. SCARFF’S SONS, 
Box 31. New Carlisle, Ohio. 









































PATENTS 


PATENT — PARTICULARS AND BLANKS — FREE— 
STERLING BUCK, —— Patent Attorney, A-Hotel 
Plaza, Washington 2, e 


NATIONAL TRADE “MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building, Washington, D. 


~ PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS -DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
— reate. 25c. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La 
rosse, Ss. 


























POULTRY 


YOUR GREATEST POULTRY PROBLEM WILL LOOK 
simple when you read American Poultry Journal regu- 
larly. 500,000 poultrymen do. why not vou? Only 2h- 
year, 5 years $1.00. AMERICAN POULTRY JOUR- 
NAL, 590 S. “Clark. Chicago, Illinois. 


RABBITS 
CHIN-CHIN GIANT CHINCHILLAS. KING OF —— 
bits. Most beautiful fur. Small investment. 


La 
profit Free illustrated booklet. WILLOW BROOK 
FARM, R.D. 32, Sellersville, Pa. a 


SONGWRITERS 

WANTED ORIGINAL SONG POEMS! FIVE STAR 
MUSIC MASTERS, 716 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 

TORCHES 
KILL WEEDS WITH FIRE! AEROIL TORCHES BURN 
parasites, split rocks, has 99 uses. SINE EQUIPMENT, 
AFA, . Quakertown,’ Pa. 

WANTED 
SPRAYERS, CLEANERS, NAILING MACHINES. ALL 


kinds of Orchard Supplies. CORY ORCHARDS, Cory, 
Indiana. 


















































A pruning saw we make. We have others. 


JOHN BACON, INC. 
FRUIT GROWERS SUPPLIES. GASPORT, N.Y. 
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A FEW days ago the October issue of 
The Fruit Situation came to my office. This 
report is published by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The October number contains 
some very pointed statistics regarding fruit 
production. The first sentence in the report 
reads thus: “During the twenty-five year 
period beginning in 1919, production. of 
citrus fruit quadrupled, that of deciduous 
fruit other than apples doubled, and that 
of apples decreased slightly, although pro- 
duction of each fluctuated widely from 
year to year. Production of all fruits 
doubled during the period.” 

Apple growers, the producers of the 
King of all fruits, should read that para- 
graph a sécond time. 

The report states too that “Apple pro- 
duction in the United States has been de- 
clining since 1914, the year of the largest 
crop on record. In 1942, commercial apple 
production was 128.6 million bushels—6 
percent about the eight year (1934-41) 
average The 1943 commercial apple 
crop is indicated, on the basis of October 
1 conditions, to be 90 million bushels, 30 
percent smaller than the 1942 crop and 26 
percent smaller than the average for 1934- 
41 ... Because of the short supply of ap- 
ples and the large demand for them, apple 
prices. this season are likely to remain at 
the ceiling levels. At these prices the crop 
this year although short, should result in 
the largest returns to growers in more 
than twenty years.” 

There are several significant statements 
in the above report, one in particular, 
which calls for comment, and that is the 
decline in apple production during the last 
twenty-five years. There is little doubt but 
that the apple was overplanted during the 
forepart of the present century. In 1910, the 
census shows that there was a total of over 
210 million apple trees in the United States. 
In ‘1940, only 71 million apple trees were 
reported by the census. The apple crop has 
not declined on a scale comparable to the 
decline in the number of trees. In 1910, 
millions of trees were counted in the then 


popular home or farm orchards. The farm 
orchard has almost disappeared which ac- 
counts for a great loss in the number of 
trees in the U. S. Low prices for apples 
forced many marginal orchards out of 
business, trees on poor areas were pulled 
which has left the bulk of commercial 
production in those areas best suited to 
growing the apple, and in the hands of ex- 
pert fruit growers. A further loss of trees 
occurred in the eastern part of the U. S, 


during the winters of 1933-34 and 1935-36, 


when long sustained cold winters killed 
thousands of old trees. In 1940 a November 
freeze killed thousands of acres of bearing 
orchards in the Missouri valley region. 
The point of all this is: Has the apple 
industry pendulum of production swung too 
far toward a cycle of serious underproduc- 
tion? Underproduction’ and relatively high 
prices. for a few years is a fortunate situa- 
tion for those who operate productive 
orchards. But continued high prices may 
be dangerous if such prices again induce a 
period of overplanting, or if too high prices 
cause consumers to turn to other fruits. 
Apple growers need to consider well 
what is best for the industry, how much, 
if any, new plantings should be made and 
how much expansion in planting can the 
industry stand without unduly depressing 
prices. In the Missouri Valley region, low 
prices during the past decade were dis- 
couraging, but since the freeze of Novem- 
ber, 1940, it is the considered opinion of 
fruit growers and horticulturists that the 
apple industry should replant so that the 
local demand for home-grown fruit may in 
part be satisfied. The loess soils of this 
region are well adapted to apple growing 
and moderate replanting has begun. The 
varieties most popular in this region in- 
clude Jonathan, Delicious, or their red 
sports, Winesap, Golden Delicious and 
Turley. In parts of Kansas, Stayman does 
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the water soluble dinitro dormant 
spray that everybody’s using— 


and here’s what it controls: 


Aphis Bud Moth 
Oyster Shell Scale 


Elgetol has proven to Anierican fruit growers 


Twig Borer Crown Gall 
and Other Pests 


that it does everything claimed on its label, and 
that is why more and more growers are using this 


safe and effective dormant spray. 


ovicidal, insecticidal and fungicidal action and 
has the endorsement of leading growers because 
it has performed satisfactorily in the field. 


Investigate Elgetol today—ask your dealer about it—he has 
ample stocks and valuable literature. 


It combines 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. INC. 


1301 Jefferson St.. 
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Hoboken, N. J 
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Be sure:-:- 


All the essential B Vitamins 
give You a full day’s work 


If you would be active, productive and of 
good morale, a new shift of wonder 
workers must report each day for duty in 
your diet. These wonder workers are the 
mighty B vitamins and there are more than 
a dozen besides the well-known Bi. 
Whether obtained from your food or from 
other sources, they spend the day improv- 
ing your efficiency and keeping your wits 
sharp. Then they vanish mysteriously ... 
and must be replaced. 


Nature is none too generous with these 
essential vitamins in the food that comes 
to your table. Besides, the best of cooks 
can easily destroy them. That is why more 
and more people are supplementing 
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their daily. diet with the B Complex 
vitamins in concentrated form. 


* * * 


The Home of Budweiser is one of the 
world’s biggest sources of natural B Com- 
plex Vitamins. They are produced from 
brewer’s yeast. We supply food and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers with a huge Oo} 
volume of this vitamin yeast each year. They 
in turn supply our armed forces and civilian 
population with millions of vitamin units. 
This contribution to your welfare resulted 
from years of research, laboratory and 
clinical work in quest of better methods 
and facilities for brewing the world’s 








most popular beer. 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. U.6. PAT. OFF. 
Ia addition to supplying the armed forces with glider parts, gun turret parts 
and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch produces materials which go into the manu- 
facture of: Rubber « Aluminum « Munitions « Medicines + Hospital Diets « Baby 
Feods « Bread and other Bakery products » Vitamin-fortified- cattle feeds 
Batteries « Paper - Soap and Textiles—to name a few. 
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See New Miracles of Fruit Growing 
In Grand ‘Zeee art coor BooK 
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